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CHAPTER  I 


Topic. - 

definition  OF  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  Problem 
- A Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Secretarial 

Training  on  the  Junior  College  Level, 

Component  problems . --  The  following  are  the  prob 
lems  with  which  this  study  is  concerned:  ^ 

!•  What  are  the  main  features  of  teaching  secre- 
tarial training  on  the  junior  college  level? 


a. 

Aims 

b. 

Curriculum 

c. 

Textbooks 

d. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

e. 

Standards  of  Achievement 

f. 

Testing 

2.  Are  there  any  apparent  trends  toward: 


a . 

Curriculum  Enrichment 

b. 

Prerequisite  Subjects  and  Entrance  Require 
raents 

c. 

Length  of  Course 

d. 

Need  for  Guidance  Programs 

e. 

Up-grading  of  Teachers 

1 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
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f.  Job-analysis  in  Establishment  of  Programs 

g.  Visual  Education 

General  nature  of  problem, — This  paper  will  survey 
the  existing  literature  in  the  field  in  an  effort  to 
localize  that  which  has  been  written  on  the  field  of 
secretarial  training  on  the  junior  college  level.  A 
study  of  junior  college  catalogues  will  be  made  to  see 
how  junior  colleges  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are  offering  secretarial 
training. 

Limitations  of  the  above  technique. — The  limita- 
tion is  found  in  accepting  facts  vrtiich  have  been  pub- 
lished or  set  up  in  catalogues — in  accepting  secondary, 
rather  than  primary,  data. 

Purposes  of  the  study . — 1.  To  observe  the  trans- 
ition of  secretarial  training  from  the  high  school  to 
the  junior  college. 

2.  To  serve  business  teachers  who  may  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  junior  college  teaching. 

3*  To  summarize,  for  any  who  are  interested,  the 
existing  state  of  secretarial  training  on  the  junior  col- 
lege level,  particularly  in  northern  New  England. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  are  quoted  from  the 


(o 
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Dictionary  of  Education,  edited  by  Carter  V.  Good:^ 

J unior  college. — An  educational  institution 
requiring  for  admission  as  a regular  student,  four 
years  of  standard  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent;  offers  two  years  of  work  in  standard 
college  courses  or  their  equivalent,  two  years  of 
work  in  courses  terminal  in  character  and  of  such 
collegiate  grade  and  quality;  or  both  such  standard 
and  terminal  courses;  does  not  confer  baccalaureate 
degree. 

Secretarial  training. --  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  duties  performed  by  secretaries,  given 
at  the  secondary  or  the  college  level. 

Terminal  education. --  Education  for  the  ter- 
minal function  of  the  Junior  college;  the  completion 
of  formal  full-time  education  in  the  Junior  college. 

Semiprofession. — An  occupation  ordinarily  re- 
quiring as  preparation  a course  of  training  approx- 
imately two  years  in  length  with  a high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  as  a prerequisite;  a middle 
level  occur at ion,  intermediate  between  a trade  and 
a profession. 

General  education. — A broad  type  of-  education 
aimed  at  develooing  attitudes,  abilities,  and  be- 
haviour considered  desirable  by  society,  but  not 
necessarily  preparing  the  learner  for  specific  types 
of  vocational  or  avocational  pursuits. 

Vocational ♦ --  Pertaining  to  a vocation  or 
occupation. 

Vocational  education . --  A program  of  education 
organized  to  prepare  the  learner  for  entrance  into 
a particular  chosen  vocation. 

Skill  training . --  Vocational  courses  or  por- 
tions of  courses  that  have  as  their  principal  ob- 
jective, the  development  in  the  student  of  certain 
specific  abilities  that  will  have  marketable  value 
in  business  or  industry. 


1 / Carter  V.  Good,  Dictionary  of  Education.  New  York: 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1945*  Pp.  + 495* 


Related  lnformat Ion.- ■ Trade  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  a thorough  understanding  of  the  equipment, 
tools,  materials,  processes,  and  skills  of  a given 
trade# 


Transcription. — The  act  or  process  of  repro- 
ducing, in  longhand  or  at  the  typewriter,  material 
taken  from  dictation  in  shorthand. 

Pre-transcription  training. — Special  drill  in 
the  separate  elements  of  shorthand,  typewriting, 

8nd  English,  that  will  later  be  needed  to  develop 
skill  in  transcription. 

Semester  credit  hour. — A unit  for  expressing 
quantitatively  the  content  of  a course  at  the  level 
of  higher  education. 

Semester  hour. — One  hour  a week  of  lecture  or 
class  instruction  for  one  semester,  or  its  credit 
equivalent  of  laboratory,  field  work,  or  other  types 
of  instruction. 


Foreground  of  Problem 

The  .junior  college  in  general.--  The  junior  college 
has  developed  from  several  origins.  In  1892,  President 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  divided  that  insti- 
tution into  two  schools,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  thus 
starting  the  custom  of  separating  the  first  two  years  of 
junior  college  from  the  senior  college.  A second  devel- 
opment came  through  the  elongation  of  the  high  school  be- 
cause of  the  demand  of  the  public  supporting  the  seconda- 
ry school  for  additional  public  education.  The  stretch- 
ing-out of  the  private  school  and  generalization  and  im- 
provement of  business  colleges  have  also  caused  the  de- 
velopment of  some  junior  colleges. 
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During  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  the  lifetime 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  the 
Junior  college  has  developed  most  rapidly  as  an  unique 
educational  unit.  It  has  developed  from  an  institution 
which  was  the  cut-off  duplication  of  the  first  two  years 
of  college  to  one  offering  a variety  of  courses,  from 
which  the  student  may  transfer  to  a senior  college  or 
enter  the  business  world  to  earn  his  living. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  about  one  hundred  small 
Junior  colleges  existed  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
enrolment  was  slightly  over  four  thousand.  The  1946 
Junior  College  Directory  lists  an  enrolment  of  more  than 
250,000  students  in  591  Junior  colleges.^  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  publicly- 
controlled  institutions,  although  these  schools  number 
less  than  half  of  all  the  Junior  colleges.^ 

Programs  in  the  Junior  college  may  be  classified  in 

two  ways — the  first  carries  out  the  function  of  the 

Junior  college  in  preparing  the  student  to  enter  senior 

college,  and  the  second  enables  the  student  to  gain  a 

usable  work- knowledge.  This  second  program  has  become 

1 / American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  "1946  Junior 
College  Directory,"  J unior  College  Journal, -XVI 
(January,  1946),  213-235* 

2/  Walter  C.  Sells,  Up-G-radlng  and  Out-G-rading  in  Busi- 
ness Education.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing 

Company , 1943.  p.  15. 
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known  as  the  terminal  function  of  the  Junior  college, 
since  it  gives  the  pupil  who  will  terminate  his  education 
at  this  point  a skill  with  which  to  earn  his  living,  A 
recent  study  of  the  academic  history  of  almost  58,000 
freshmen,  enrolled  in  about  400  Junior  colleges,  shows 
that  three-quarters  of  all  the  students  were  in  this  ter- 
minal group  ^ 

The  term  semlprofesslon  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  terminal  function  of  the  Junior  college.  It  repre- 
sents the  level  of  work  for  which  the  Junior  college  pre- 
pares; it  connotes  a more  mature  attitude  and  greater 
responsibility  of  position  than  is  found  in  the  first- 
level  Jobs  which  the  high  school  graduate  enters.  Semi- 
professional  training,  however,  does  not  compete  with 
professional  university  training. 

In  general,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Junior 
college  students  and  graduates  are  on  the  whole  more  re- 
liable and  efficient  than  younger  ones.-^/  This  does  not 
mean  that  good  work  can  not  be  done  on  the  lower  level, 
but  that  the  older  pupils  can  be  expected  to  do  better 
because  of  greater  maturity. 

Dr.  Eells  summarizes  terminal  education  as  follows: 


1 / Ibid,  p.  15. 

2/  Ibid,  pp.  15-16 
3/  Ibid,  p.  20. 
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A well-rounded  terminal  education,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  have  this  dual  nature — it  should  be 
general  in  nature,  designed  to  develop  cultural  as- 
pects, civic  qualities,  economic  understanding,  and 
what  has  been  termed  social  intelligence;  it  should 
also  be  technical  in  nature,  designed  to  develop 
occupational  and  vocational  skills  and  competence. 
Each  is  important.  Each  is  lmcomplete  without  the 
other.  One  emphasizes  vision,  the  other  emphasizes 
skill.  One  stresses  occupational  competence,  the 
other  stresses  fullness  and  richness  of  life. 

Business  education  in  the  .junior  college. — Dr. 
Forkner  of  Columbia  University  has  pointed  out  that  the 
future  of  business  education  is  likely  to  develop  most 
extensively  at  the  level  of  the  junior  college  and  tech- 
nical institute.—^  The  trend  was  in  this  direction  be- 
fore the  war  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  business  to 
employ  Immature  high  school  graduates.  In  the  future, 
the  availability  of  a large  supply  of  office  workers 
will  again  cause  the  advancement  of  age  requirements.  A 
compulsory  military  service  law  would  raise  the  average 
age  of  first  employment  also. 

Dr.  Eells  states  that  many  studies  show  that  young 
people  will  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  find  em- 
ployment and  will  need  additional  education  and  up-grad- 
ing of  preparation.^/  This  belief  he  has  substantiated 

I T Hamden  L.  Forkner,  "Business  Education — Its  Present 
and  Probably:  Future,"  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXIV 
(April,  1943),  496,499. 

2/  W.  C.  Eells  and  others,  Why  Junior  College  Terminal 
Education?  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 

Junior  Colleges,  1941.  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
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with  the  opinions  of  77  per  cent  of  a group  of  2000 
carefully  selected  educators  and  laymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country* 

Vocational  Education,  if  these  indications  are  true, 
will  advance  to  the  Junior  college,  since  a skill  is  best 
learned  Just  before  it  is  used.  The  high  school  program 
would  then  be  largely  devoted  to  general  education.  The 
Junior  college  is  an  ideal  setting  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, since  it  is  not  bound  greatly  by  tradition,  and 
its  courses  may  be  adapted  to  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located*  The  Junior  college  program  may  include  many 
extra  background  and  personal -development,  courses  In 
addition  to  the  skill  courses,  which  will  not  change  too 
greatly  wherever  taught*  The  greater  financial  area  be- 
hind the  Junior  college  should  make  possible  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  a superior  educational  plant. 

Early  colleges  were  so  closely  influenced  by  college 

Preparatory  work  that  only  a small  part  of  the  subjects 

they  offered  was  commercial.  In  1938,  a survey  of 

Junior  colleges  found  the  following  to  be  true:!/  (l)  That 

in  195  out  of  229  schools,  commerce  offerings  were  the 

largest  block  of  all  offerings;  (2)  that  commerce  was 

offered  by  79*5  per  cent  of  the  schools,  Shorthand  I by 

1 / Clyde  C.  Colvert,  The  Public  J unior  College  Curric- 
ulum* Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 

1939.  Pp.  98-100. 
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78*7  per  cent,  Advanced  Shorthand  by  50*3  per  cent.  Type- 
writing I by  76.1  per  cent,  and  Advanced  Typewriting  by 
47.1  per  cent# 

Many  types  of  commerce  curricula  have  been  developed, 
such  as  the  Executive  Curriculum  or  the  Medical  Secreta- 
rial Curriculum.  These  newly  developed  curricula  prepare 
for  all  of  the  levels  of  work — clerk,  stenographer,  secre- 
tary, or  executive.  Subjects  within  the  courses  have 
come  up  from  the  high  school  as  in  the  case  of  shorthand 
or  down  from  the  college  as  in  the  case  of  business  organ- 
ization. The  whole  gamut  of  commerce  subjects  is  run# 

Some  type  of  vocational  education  is  needed  by  most 
of  those  junior  college  pupils  who  are  going  to  terminate 
their  education  with  the  junior  college.  Ralph  Snyder 
lists  six  post-war  groups  who  will  need  business  educa- 
tion— the  current  high  school  graduates,  demobilized  ser- 
vicemen and  women,  former  workers  in  war  industries,  em- 
ployed adult  business  workers,  disabled  soldiers,  and 
part-time  students.*^  Prophesying  that  the  two-year 
course  will  be  most  popular,  he  says:^/ 

Young  men  and  women  who  enter  business  life 

should  have  a thorough  and  complete  training  in  the 

1 / Ralph  R.  Snyder,  “Post-war  Planning  in  Business  Educa- 
tion on  the  Junior  College  Level,"  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly , XIII  (Fall,  19^)  > 13-1^* 


2/  Ibid,  p.  15* 
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necessary  skills*  Business  in  the  post-war  period 
will  demand,  however,  a knowledge  of  public  speaking, 
psychology,  and  other  general  subjects  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  a well-rounded  personality  and 
lead  to  greater  personal  effectiveness. 

A diversity  of  subject  matter  is  offered  at  present 
in  the  junior  college  business  curricula,  and  evaluative 
study  is  needed  to  determine  the  place  of  each  subject  in 
the  Junior  college  curriculum,  the  quantity  of  each  to  be 
taught,  the  strategic  time,  and  the  grade  of  material  to 
be  offered.  The  place  of  the  entire  field  of  business 
subjects  needs  to  be  established,  each  separate  subject 
needs  analysis,  and  attention  should  be  given  the  place- 
ment of  the  particular  offerings  of  each  Individual 
Junior  college  in  its  own  community. 

Dr.  Eells  has  told  business  educators  to  expect  and 
advocate  a program  in  business  education  which  will  ful- 
fill the  following  requirement s:^/ 

Increasingly  academic  training  in  the  field  of 
business  education  shall  require  (1)  at  least  one 
and  preferably  two  years  of  education  above  and  be- 
yond the  high  school  level;  (2)  that  only  a part  of 
the  work  shall  consist  of  technical  courses  designed 
primarily  to  enable  a student  to  earn  a better  liv- 
ing, while  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  it  shall 
consist  of  courses  of  a more  general  type  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  live  a better  life;  (3) 
that  increasingly  such  education  shall  be  carried  on 
as  a part  of  our  democratic  public  school  system, 
locally  administered  and  controlled,  free  to  all 
youth  at  least  up  to  21  years  of  age  or  through  the 

l/  Sells . '"Up-Grading  and  Out-G-radlng  in  Business  Educa- 
tion, op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23. 
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Junior  college  level;  and  (4)  that  it  shall  be  in 
charge  of  instructors  who  have  a much  higher  standard 
of  training  and  competence  than  is  found  in  many  of 
our  schools  today* 

This  program,  it  can  be  seen,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  present-day  Junior  college  program* 


CHAPTER  II 


SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 
ON  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

Aims 

The  aims  of  secretarial  training  on  the  Junior  col- 
lege level  may  be  divided  into  two  fields  of  thought  for 
convenience  in  treatment — the  aims  of  secretarial  train- 
ing itself  and  the  aims  of  the  Junior  college  as  they 
apply  to  secretarial  training* 

Secretarial  training  objectives . — The  secretarial 
training  aims  are:  (1)  To  give  the  student  Job-compe- 

tency in  the  use  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  their 
correlation,  transcription;  and  (2)  to  give  the  student 
the  knowledges  of  related  business  skills  and  information 
which  are  necessary  tools  of  the  most  efficient  secre- 
taries. 

Many  articles  which  have  expressed  the  above  alms  in 
a number  of  ways  have  been  written,  and  studies  have  been 
made  to  determine  " Job -competency"  accurately,  both  from 
the  school  and  employer  points  of  view*  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Dame  in  an  article  on  "Business  Standards  and  Business 
Education”  classifies  the  requirements  of  business  men 
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under  the  following  headings:^/ 

1.  Personality,  which  includes  manner  and  dress; 

2.  G-eneral  education,  which  implies  the  coordinat- 
ing socio-business  subjects; 

3.  Fundamental  skills,  such  as  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic; 

4.  Vocational  skills  in  the  stenographic  area. 

An  article  in  the  J unior  College  J oumal  lists  the 
areas  of  requirement  very  similarly:  2/ 

1.  Highly  developed,  semi-automatic  skill  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  made  effective  and  usable 
by  thorough  grounding  in  grammar,  spelling,  business 
terms,  tabulation,  forms,  and  other  related  work. 

2.  Workable  knowledge  of  business  methods  and 
techniques,  which  means  comprehension  of  and  facil- 
ity in  handling  negotiable  papers,  filing,  simple 
accounting,  forms,  business  reports,  and  basic 
knowledge  of  various  office  machines  in  common  use. 

3.  Personal  traits  and  characteristics,  in- 
cluding both  attitudes  toward  work  such  as  accuracy, 
initiative,  dependability,  and  personal  items  like 
health,  grooming,  and  attractive  dress. 

Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  in  the  conclusion  to  her 

study  of  "Occupational  Adjustments  of  Beginning  Office 

Workers"  suggests  that  flexibility  in  adjusting  mental 

attitudes  and  the  ability  to  work  with  and  learn  from 

other  office  workers  should  also  be  taught  as  a part  of 

1/  J.  Frank  Dame,  "Business  Standards  and  Business 
Education,"  Balance  Sheet,  XXVT  (November,  1944),  87. 

2/  Ruth  E.  Bell,  "Junior  College  Secretarial  Training," 
Junior  College  J oumal , X (November,  1939),  147. 
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this  same  general  education. 

In  the  1946  catalogue  of  the  Wyndham  School  of  Bos- 


ton, the  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  the  training  of  a 

competent  secretary  are  summarized  as  follows: 

The  competent  secretary  must  be  able  to: 

take  dictation  rapidly  and  accurately; 

transcribe  her  notes; 

act  as  a receptionist; 

write  original  letters; 

organize  and  maintain  filing  systems; 

handle  elementary  bookkeeping; 

operate  business  machines; 

organize  office  routine; 

use  the  telephone  advantageously; 

supervise  subordinate  workers. 

The  competent  secretary  must  be: 

intelligent , 
accurate, 
efficient , 

pleasing  in  character  and  appearance, 

loyal, 

courteous , 

ethical  in  business  and  private  life, 
alert , 

resourceful, 

discreet. 

The  objectives  of  the  junior  college.—  The  objec- 
tives of  the  junior  college  and  secretarial  training,  in 
addition  to  the  secretarial-training  aims  mentioned,  are 
concerned  with  the  adaptation  of  the  particular  aims  of 
the  junior  college  to  this  field. 

1.  The  junior  college  brings  a more  mature  student 


1/  Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  Occupational  Adjustments  of 
Beginning  Office  Workers.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  Okla- 

homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1943.  P.  82. 
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approach  to  secretarial  work. 

2.  Its  set-up  gives  a greater  opportunity  to  develop 
the  general  knowledges. 

3.  The  work  offered  can  "be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

4.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  student  to 
specialize  in  a field  of  secretarial  work,  such  as  medic- 
al, legal,  or  aeronautical  secretary. 

5.  The  junior  college  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
the  prospective  university  student  to  obtain  the  funda- 
mental business  skills  with  which  he  may  obtain  initial 
employment  in  the  field  of  business  administration. 

Regard  for  the  position  of  secretary  has  increased 

as  a direct  result  of  the  added  recognition  gained  by 

secretaries  who  have  been  trained  in  some  particular 

field,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  secretary.  Business 

men  have  found  that  it  is  definitely  to  their  advantage 

to  hire  these  specialists,  and  such  a secretary  has  found 

that  she  can  go  straight  into  work  on  the  level  she  de- 

1/ 

sires  without  having  to  work  up  through  the  ranks. 

In  secretarial  training,  the  junior  college  has 

unique  advantages.  Ruth  Bell  believes  that  the  key  to 

these  can  be  found  in  the  time  element  of  the  junior 

w Evangeline  Markwick,  "Secretarial  Training  in  the 
Junior  College,"  Business  Education  World,  XXVI  (Septem- 
ber, 1945),  6. 
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college.  1/ 

1.  J The  time  element  of  a two-year  course, 
which  allows  the  better  learning  of  shorthand,  type- 
writing, and  the  allied  subjects  than  the  shorter 
business  school  course; 

2.  The  Junior  college  student  as  a young  adult 
mature,  but  still  capable  of  being  molded; 

3*  Personality  training,  since  the  late  teens 
are  an  age  of  social  striving* 

Follow-up  studies  of  students  graduated  from  Junior 

college  secretarial  training  programs  show  the  success  of 

the  Junior  college  aims  in  this  field*  At  least  90  per 

cent  of  these  students  had  found  employment,  a fact  which 

should  establish  the  ability  of  the  Junior  college  to 

2 / 

train  secretaries • 


The  Curriculum 

H*  G-.  Shields  sets  up  in  his  book.  The  J unlor  Col- 
lege Business  Education,  several  proposed  terminal  curric 
ula  for  the  various  sizes  of  Junior  college.^/  The  follow 
ing  is  the  proposed  curriculum  for  the  type  of  school 
found  in  our  small  New  England  Junior  colleges*  This 
curriculum  is  for  non-university  preparation  and  in- 
tended to  have  some  vocational  specialization.  Its 
1 / Bell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147-148* 

2/  William  H.  Thompson,  "Secretarial  Science  Graduates 
of  Colby,"  J unlor  College  Journal , XI  (December,  1940), 
pp*  200-203*  - - • - - - 

1/  H.  G*  Shields,  J unior  College  Business  Education. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936.  rp.  76-78* 
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basic  principle  is  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number* 


Table  1*  Proposed  Curriculum  for  a Small  Junior  College 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Hours 

Hours 

First  Year 

English 

3 

English 

3 

Survey  of  Business 

3 

Survey  of  Business 

3 

Accounting 

Concentration: 

4 

Accounting 

Concentration 

4 

Secretarial  Practice 

3 

Secretarial  Practice 

3 

Marketing 

3 

Retailing 

3 

Finance 

3 

Finance 

3 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

Second  Year 

Management  Problems 

3 

Management  Problems 

3 

Economic  Organization 
Concentration: 

3 

Economic  Organization 
Concentration: 

3 

Office  Machines 

3 

Office  Management 

3 

Advertising 

3 

Sales  Problems 

3 

Practical  Banking 

3 

Investments 

3 

Elective 

Elective 

Only  the  plans  for  the  curricula  in  the  largest  in- 
stitutions include  shorthand  three  times  a week  for  a 
semester.  Shorthand  and  typewriting,  it  appears,  will 
continue  to  be  taught  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  only 
a course  to  maintain  speed  will  be  necessary  in  the  junior 
college. 

The  proposed  curriculum  in  Table  No.  1 has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  study  to  serve  as  a contrast  to  the  actual 
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offerings  of  the  small  New  England  junior  college,  even 
though  only  the  secretarial  divisions  of  business  have 
been  included. 

Shields  also  reported  that  in  1936,  a study  of  241 
junior  colleges  showed  that  the  average  number  of  semes- 
ter hours  offered  in  shorthand  was  12.4  hours  and  in 
typewriting,  13*1;  office  practice  averaged  6.5  semester 
hours  and  secretarial  work,  8.3«  u "Secretarial  work," 
it  is  supposed,  means  the  various  classes  offered  in  of- 
fice problems. 

A study  of  current  junior  college  catalogues  has 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a knowledge  of  the 
curricula  offerings  in  New  England.  The  list  of  junior 
colleges  used  was  taken  from  the  1946  J unlor  College 
Directory.  Thirty  Junior  colleges  were  listed  in  the 

states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachu- 
setts. One  more,  which  is  advertised  as  a Junior  college 
was  added  to  make  a total  of  31  Junior  colleges.  Cata- 
logues were  available  for  only  26  of  these  schools.  Of 
the  26,  no  secretarial  work  was  offered  in  8,  and  person- 
al use  shorthand  only  in  1*  Seventeen  curricula  were 
left,  therefore,  to  be  analyzed  for  their  secretarial 
training  offerings.  Appendix  A lists  the  colleges  used, 
several  of  which  do  not  advertise  as  junior  colleges. 


i T ibid,  p.  46. 
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Only  those  curricula  dealing  with  secretarial  training 
were  studied.  Secretarial  training,  it  was  assumed,  in- 
cludes the  study  of  shorthand  and  excludes  clerical  courses 
regardless  of  their  titles. 

No  two  of  the  seventeen  schools,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  have  identical  programs.  They  may  he  classified 
in  one  of  three  ways,  however,  by  the  manner  in  which  their 
subjects  have  been  set  up  in  courses: 

1.  A strict  course  in  a particular  field  may  be  set 
up  for  all  students  to  follow. 

2.  A course  similar  to  the  above,  but  with  a chance 
for  one  or  two  electives,  may  be  given. 

3.  A core  curriculum  is  required  of  every  student 
in  the  school,  the  remaining  required  hours  of  work  to  be 
filled  in  with  free  electives  under  an  adviser  or  by  cer- 
tain percentages  of  work  in  prescribed  areas. 

The  first  two  of  these  classifications  need  no  ex- 
planation, but,  to  make  the  third  clearer,  an  example  is 
given: 


Vocational  Arts  Program  (Pupil's  hours  for  two 
years  must  conform  with  requirements  in  prescribed 
areas • ) 

1.  Liberal  Arts 

English,  Literature,  Journalism  6 hrs. 

History,  Psychology,  Sociology, 

Religion,  Philosophy,  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Science  6 hrs. 

2.  Health  and  Physical  Education  4 hrs. 

3.  Free  Electives  14-20  hrs. 

4.  Vocational  Field  32-33  hrs. 

5.  One  Club 
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Dr,  Eells,  whose  ideal  terminal  education  program  is 
quoted  in  Chapter  I,  lists  a percentage  plan  as  the  way  to 
achieve  desired  results:  u 

One  practical  plan.,,. has  been  advocated 
rather  widely  and  is  practiced  in  some  Junior  col- 
leges, It  requires  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  a 
student's  work  be  in  the  vocational  field  and  40  per 
cent  be  in  the  general  field,  while  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  is  left  optional  to  fit  the  special  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  individual  student. 

Advanced  students Evidence  that  the  Junior  col- 
leges have  met  the  problem  of  accommodating  students  who 
already  have  basic  skills  in  shorthand  or  typewriting  is 
seen  in  almost  all  catalogues.  Provision,  In  the  case  of 
shorthand,  may  be  made  for  an  intermediate  course  which 
is  composed  of  dictation  and  speed  work  to  maintain  the 
soeed  of  the  advanced  class  until  the  beginners  are  ready 
to  Join  it.  In  another  school,  the  situation  is  taken 
care  of  by  placing  the  advanced  student  straight  into  the 
second  year  class.  An  "Advanced  Dictation"  or  "Typewrit- 
ing III"  course  is  offered  to  keep  up  the  speed  of  such 
students  during  the  year  before  they  graduate,  if  this  is 
not  done  in  a separate  transcription  class.  These  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  courses  usually  take  less  time  than 
the  usual  classes,  and  the  student  has  a greater  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  other  courses  of  interest  to  him. 

1 / Eells,  Up-G-rading  and  Out-G-rading  in  Business  Educa- 
tion, op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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An  example  of  what  can  be  done  when  both  beginning 
and  advanced  students  are  accepted  for  Junior  college 
entrance  is  seen  in  the  much  quoted  system  used  in  Joplin 
Junior  College,  Missouri.  Two  secretarial  curricula  are 
offered:  1/ 


Table  2.  Secretarial  Curricula  for  Joplin  Junior  College 


Subjects 

Pupils 

Beginning 

Advanced 

Shorthand 

14  hours 

6 hours 

Introduction  to  Business 

2 " 

2 " 

Typewriting 

9 " 

3 " 

Business  Arithmetic 

3 " 

3 

Office  Practice 

3 " 

Business  Law 

3 " 

Secretarial  Typewriting 

2 

4 " 

Account ing 

6 " 

In  the  17  New  England  junior  colleges,  secretarial 
work  is  offered  under  the  following  titles.  They  vary,  as 
can  be  seen. 


Table  3*  Secretarial  Course  Titles  in  17  New  England 
Junior  Colleges 


Course  Titles 

Schools  Offering 

Medical  Secretary 

13 

Secretarial  Science 

6 

Secretarial 

6 

Executive  Secretary 

4 

1 / Lloyd  L.  Jones,  ’’The  Junior  College  and  Business  Edu- 
cation," Business  Education  World,  XXIV  (April,  1944), 
444. 
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Table  3*  (Concluded) 


Course  Titles 

Schools  Offering 

Journalism  Secretary 

2 

Legal  Secretary 

2 

Administrative  Secretary 

1 

Aeronautical  Secretary 

1 

Foreign  Trade  Secretary 

1 

G-eneral  Business  Secretary 

1 

Medical  and  Dental  Secretary 

1 

Normal  Secretary 

1 

Radio  Secretary 

1 

Secretarial  Science  and  Medical  Secretarial  curric- 
ula are  the  two  most  common.  Only  three  of  the  17  schools 
do  not  offer  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  medical  secre- 
tarial work. 

Working  from  catalogues  may  foster  misrepresenta- 
tions, since  courses  are  listed  in  such  a variety  of  ways. 
The  listing  of  credit  and  time  requirements  is  also  con- 
fusing. Many  terms  are  used  ambiguously;  for  example, 
secretarial  practice  may  mean  transcription,  office 
machines,  or  office  problems--or  all  three  in  one  class. 

The  elaboracy  of  secretarial  offerings  differs, 
ranging  from  Junior  college  which  has  originated  as  a 
business  college  to  the  school  which  has  developed  from 
a former  girls'  school.  The  schools  do  not  differ  too 
greatly,  however,  in  the  total  hours  necessary  for  grad- 
uation. The  average  student  carries  15  or  16  semester 
hours  each  semester  and  averages  a total  of  60  to  65. 
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Table  No.  4 lists  shorthand  and  typewriting  offerings 
in  the  secretarial  science  courses  in  each  of  the  17  col- 
leges studied. 

Table  4.  Analysis  of  Time  Spent  in  the  Teaching  of  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  in  17  New  England  Junior 
Colleges 


Shorthand 

Tv 

pewriting 

Number 

Total  ! 

r Total 

Number 

Total 

Total 

Col- 

of 

Class 

Credit 

of 

Class 

Credit 

lege 

Semesters 

Hours 

Hours 

Semesters 

Hours 

Hours 

1 

4 

20 

20 

4 

12 

12 

2 

4 

20 

20 

4 

20 

12 

3 

4 

16 

16 

4 

20 

10 

4 

4 

16 

16 

4 

18 

10 

5 

4 

16 

16 

4 

16 

8 

6 

4 

16 

12 

3a 

15 

9 

7 

4 

20 

12 

4 

20 

12 

8 

2a 

6 

6 

2 a 

12 

6 

9 

2C 

15 

15 

2b 

10 

5 

10 

3a 

12 

12 

3a 

13 

6 

11 

4 

— 

-- 

4 

— — 

— 

12 

4 

20 

12 

2a 

10 

6 

13 

3° 

30 

— 

4 

19 

— 

14 

15 

16 

4 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

— 

4 

24 

M *» 

4 

20 

17 

4 

20 

12 

4 

20 

12 

a / First  two  or  three  semesters 
b / Middle  two  semesters 
cj  Last  two  or  three  semesters 
--  Not  given 


From  Table  No.  4,  certain  practices  can  be  observed: 
1.  The  length  of  both  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses  in  the  junior  college  varies  from  two  to  four 
semesters.  Four  semesters'  study  of  both  is  most  common. 
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2,  More  colleges  grant  shorthand  full  credit  than 
do  not, 

3,  Credit  in  shorthand  runs  from  60  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  of  hours  spent  in  class, 

4,  Pull  credit  is  rarely  given  for  typewriting, 

5,  Credit  for  typewriting  ranges  from  about  44  per 
cent  to  72  per  cent  of  hours  3pent  in  class,  with  only 
one  exception  of  100  per  cent  credit, 

6,  The  following  variations  can  be  noted:  a. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  may  be  taught  separately  in 
the  first  year  and  combined  in  transcription  in  the  sec- 
ond, b.  Shorthand  may  be  concentrated  into  the  last 
three  or  two  semesters,  c.  The  shorthand  class-hour 
load  may  be  light  early  in  the  course  while  that  of  type- 
writing is  heavy.  This  allows  a typewriting  student  to 
gain  typewriting  skill  more  quickly  than  shorthand  skill. 
The  pupil,  then,  has  more  adequate  typewriting  skill  to 
commence  transcription.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  shorthand  is  emphasized  while  typewriting  hours  ease, 
d.  When  shorthand  is  concentrated  in  the  second  year, 
typewriting  may  be  taught  one  or  two  semesters  ahead  to 
allow  the  student  a head  start  in  typewriting. 

Class  hours  spent  per  week  in  classroom  teaching  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  also  vary.  The  smallest  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  the 
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course  which  devotes  two  years  to  shorthand,  nor  the 
largest  number  in  a one-year  shorthand  course.  Table  No. 
5 was  derived  from  the  secretarial  science  courses  of  the 
New  England  junior  colleges. 

Table  5.  Number  of  Junior  Colleges  Offering  Specified 
Number  of  Class-Instruction  Hours  per  Week  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


Hours  of  Instruc- 

tlon 

Subjects 

3 

5 

7 

8 

Other 

Shorthand  I 

1 

5 

4 

1 

Shorthand  II 

4 

4 

1 

Typewriting  I 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Typewriting  II 
Advanced  Dictation 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Transcription 
Secretarial  Practice 

1 

1 

(Transcript) 

1 

15 

Indications  from  Table  No.  5 are  that  shorthand  is 
usually  taught  four  or  five  class  periods  per  week.  Type- 
writing tends  toward  five  class  periods  per  week. 

To  analyze  the  content  of  secretarial  science  and 
medical  secretarial  courses,  Tables  6 and  7 on  the  follow- 
ing pages  were  constructed.  Subject  titles  have  been  com- 
bined in  a few  cases  of  marked  similarity.  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  have  been  omitted  from  Table  No.  6,  since 
Table  No.  4 was  the  analysis  of  the  shorthand  and  type- 
writing offerings  in  the  same  curricula.  The  number  of 
junior  colleges  offering  each  of  the  subjects  is  indicated. 
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Table  6.  Subjects  Other  than  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Offered  in  Non-specialized  Secretarial  Curricula 
in  15  New  England  Junior  Colleges^/ 


Subjects 

Number  of 
Schools 
Of fering 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

13 

Business  English 

9 

Economics 

9 

Business  Law 

8 

English 

8 

Business  Arithmetic 

7 

Psychology 

6 

Physical  Education 

5 

Secretarial  Practice 

5 

Business  Machines 

4 

English  Composition 

4 

English  Literature 

4 

Filing 

4 

Sociology 

4 

Finance  and  Investments 

3 

History 

3 

Office  Management 

3 

Advertising 

2 

Cooperative  Office  Training 

2 

Current  Events 

2 

Economic  Geography 

2 

Office  Practice 

2 

Personality  Development 

2 

Placement  Training 

2 

Salesmanship 

2 

Speech 

2 

American  Public  Affairs 

1 

Appreciation  of  Art 

1 

Appreciation  of  Music 

1 

Community  Life 

1 

Consumer  Education 

1 

Executive  Procedure 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

Industrial  Organization 

1 

Junior  Executive  Training  Seminar 

1 

Language 

1 

Penmanship 

1 

17"  Two  of  17  junior  colleges  do  not  list  offerings# 
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Table  6.  (Concluded) 


Subject 

Number  of 
Schools 
Offering 

Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the 
United  States 

1 

Religious  Education 

1 

Report  Writing 

1 

Secretarial  Science 

1 

Secretarial  Seminar 

1 

Secretarial  Training 

1 

Social  Orientation 

1 

Types  of  Literature 

1 

Vocational  Guidance 

1 

Word  Study 

1 

Table  7.  Subjects  Offered  in  Medical  Secretarial  Courses 
in  12  New  England  Junior  Colleges^/ 


Subject 

Number  of 
Schools 
Offering 

Shorthand  I 

12 

Typewriting  I 

12 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

11 

Advanced  Shorthand 

8 

Medical  Laboratory  Technique 

8 

Advanced  Typewriting 

7 

English 

7 

Secretarial  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

7 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Medical  Terminology 

6 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 

5 

Literature 

5 

Office  Training 

5 

Physical  Education 

5 

Psychology 

5 

Secretarial  Practice 

5 

Speech 

5 

a / Three  of  17  Junior  colleges  do  not  offer  medical 
"Secretarial  work.  Two  do  not  list  courses. 
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Table  7*  (Concluded) 


Subject 

Number  of 
Schools 
Offering 

Bacteriology 

4 

i. 

Medical  Terminology 

4 

Transcription 

3 

Business  Law 

2 

Business  Mathematics 

2 

Current  Events 

2 

English  Composition 

2 

Filing 

2 

r\ 

Hygiene 

2 

Medical  Laboratory  Technique  and  Office 

Nursing 

2 

Occupational  Experience 

2 

Personality  Development 

2 

Report  Writing 

. 

Speech 

2 

Biology 

1 

Business  Machines 

1 

Economics 

1 

Employment  Guidance 

1 

Executive  Procedure 

X 

Finance  and  Investments 

1 

First  Aid 

1 

Health  Education 

1 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

1 

Medical  Case  Writing 

1 

Medical  Latin 

1 

Medical  Lectures 

1 

Medical  Science  and  Nutrition 

1 

Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics 

1 

Office  Nursing 

1 

Penmanship 

1 

Radiography 

1 

Religious  Education 

1 

Science 

1 

Social  Orientation 

1 

Vocational  Guidance 

1 

Word  Study 

1 

World  History 

X 

Zoology 

1 

. 
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The  repetition  of  subject  matter  in  subject  titles 
is  the  cause  of  the  length  of  Tables  6 and  7.  The  number 
of  courses  in  each  area  and  the  number  of  semesters  each 
course  is  offered  by  the  Individual  colleges  are  interest- 
ing to  note,  but,  since  catalogue  terminology  is  so  con- 
fused and  often  incomplete,  setting-down  these  facts  is 
difficult. 


A great  variance  in  technical  offerings  exists  in  the 
medical  secretary  field.  Lyon  states  that  the  test  of 
the  amount  of  technical  work  to  be  Included  in  each  ter- 
minal course  can  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  much  technical  skill  must  a student  have  to  perform 
well  the  tasks  which  he  is  likely  to  encounter  when  he 
first  enters  the  business  world  at  the  age  at  which  he 
leaves  junior  college?  "1/ 

Evangeline  Markwick,  in  connection  with  medical  sec- 
retarial work,  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
type  of  specialized  secretary  which  the  school  intends  to 
prepare.—^  The  medical  secretary,  for  example,  may  be  a 
technician  with  secretarial  training  or  a secretary  with 
some  vocabulary  work  to  make  medical  terms  familiar. 
Curricula  set  up  to  prepare  either  type  of  medical 


1/  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Education  for  Business, 
tion.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

P.  439. 


Third  Edi 
1931. 


2/  Evangeline  Markwick,  "Secretarial  Training  in  the 
Junior  College,"  Business  Education  World.  XXVI  (Sep 
tember,  1945T,  10. 
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secretary  may  not  be  identical. 

Colby  Junior  College  has  set  up  its  Aeronautical 
Secretarial  program  to  meet  the  definite  purposes  which 
had  been  outlined  for  the  course.  1/  The  usual  secretarial 
program  is  followed  except  in  the  senior  year.  Two  of  the 
electives  are  then  withdrawn  to  allow  for  a full-year 
subject  called  "Secretarial  Aeronautics."  This  has  a 
three-fold  aim: 

1.  To  provide  secretarial  students  with  a 
background  of  aeronautical  knowledge. 

2.  To  give  them  specific  training  in  the  use 
of  more  common  terms. 

3.  To  prepare  them  in  the  program  of  aviation. 

Principle  No.  8 of  the  junior  college  business  edu- 

2/ 

cation  principles  reads:—7 

A unifying  course  as  the  culmination  of  the 
present  training  experience  is  desirable.  This  may 
be  contained  in  work  experience  or  in  especially 
organized  activities  as  in  secretarial  training. 

Table  No.  6 listed  the  following  subjects  among  the 
others:  secretarial  practice,  business  machines,  office 

management,  co-operative  office  training,  executive  pro- 
cedure, junior  executive  training  seminar,  secretarial 
science,  secretarial  seminar,  and  secretarial  training. 

The  one  description,  "unifying  course  in  secretarial 
1 / Ibid,  pp.  7-8. 

2/  W.  C.  Eells,  Present  Status  of  Junior  College  Terminal 
Education.  Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Association  of 

Junior  Colleges,  1941.  P.  197* 
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training,"  suffices  for  any  one  or  all  of  them*  All  but 
one  of  the  17  Junior  colleges  studied  offer  a course  of 
this  type.  Dorothy  Finkelhor  suggests  that  schools 
should  include  in  this  course  the  necessary  instruction 
to  allow  them  to  make  a good  impression  at  an  interview.—^ 
She  mentions  body  building,  use  of  make-up,  hair  styling, 
and  dress  as  necessary  subjects  and  advocates  a course 
in  diction  and  speech. 

A description  of  a unifying  course  from  the  Srskine 
School  catalogue  follows: 

Secretarial  Science  and  Placement  Training. — 

A practical  laboratory  course  in  which  the  routine 
of  business  practice  is  studied  and  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  instructors.  A student  learns  to 
follow  instructions  intelligently  and  accurately,  to 
develop  her  initiative,  and  to  accept  and  to  dis- 
charge responsibilities  capably. 

Each  student  works  through  three  Jobs,  start- 
ing as  secretary  to  the  sales  manager  and  working  up 
to  the  position  of  confidential  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  firm.  In  every  position,  she  carries 
on  the  office  routine,  practices  the  specific  and 
varied  duties  required  of  her  by  each  different  em- 
ployer. 

A study  is  made  of  types  of  office  organiza- 
tion, the  training  of  office  workers,  and  relation- 
ships, and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  offered 
by  different  enterprises,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  fields  open  to  women.  Questions  of  office  dress 
and  make-up  are  studied  together  with  business  att- 
tudes  and  manners,  telephone  technique,  and  the  var- 
ious office  skills  which  must  be  achieved  to  com- 
plete the  building  of  an  effective  and  efficient 
business  personality. 


1 / Finkelhor,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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Unspecialized  secretarial  and  medical  secretarial 
programs  have  received  the  most  attention  in  the  schools, 
but,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  curricula  offered, 
other  specialized  programs  are  developing.  Catalogue 
descriptions  of  two  of  the  less  common  curricula  are 
offered  here  to  speak  for  themselves: 

Legal  course, — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
develop  from  a confusing  mass  of  legal  detail,  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  legal  forms  and  procedures 
and  the  routine  encountered  in  a busy  law  office. 

The  study  includes  descriptions  of  methods  to  be 
used. . . .Machine  shorthand  is  required  in  this  course, 
because  of  its  greater  flexibility,  accuracy,  and 
speed.  To  an  ambitious  young  woman,  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  handling  of  these  and  many 
other  operations  concerned  with  legal  procedure  can 
be  made  the  basis  for  advancement  in  a law  office 
to  tasks  more  important  than  mere  typewriting  and 
transcription.  Fisher  School  Cat alogue. 

Foreign  Trade  Secretary . — The  war  has  made 
all  tKe  world  our  neighbor.  We  can  travel  or  ship 
merchandise  to  isolated  points  in  a matter  of  hours. 
New  and  exotic  foods  and  materials  will  be  coming  to 
our  shores  because  of  air  express.  Foreign  trade 
will  be  increasingly  important  after  the^  war,  not 
only  to  maintain  our  own  economy,  but  to' rebuild  the 
devastated  countries.  Major  Industries  will  have 
their  own  foreign  departments.  Foreign  nations  will 
be  represented  in  all  our  principal  cities.  Boston 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it  is  a center  for 
air,  rail,  and  ocean  shipping.  The  foreign  trade 
course  is  planned  to  coach  young  women  for  secre- 
tarial  work  in  export  and  import  business  concerns 
or  in  any  industry  which  handles  foreign  trans- 
actions. Through  this  training,  a girl  may  also  have 
the  privilege  of  traveling  abroad  and  working  in 
foreign  offices  of  American  firms.  Fisher  School 
Catalogue. 
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Textbooks 


Textbooks  and  supnlementary  reading  for  the  more 
general  fields  of  business  subject  matter  in  secretarial 
training  are  extremely  Interesting,  since  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  so  vital.  The  learning  area  of  skill  subjects-- 
shorthand  and  typewriting- -cannot  differ  too  greatly  from 
that  of  the  high  school.  The  problem  in  these  subjects 
is  to  avoid  using  the  same  textbook  which  the  pupil  may 
have  had  all  or  part  of  in  high  school.  Publishers  have 
been  meeting  this  problem  7fith  "College  Editions,"  basical- 
ly the  same  as  those  for  high  school,  but  containing  a 
different  set  of  drills  and  letters  or  a more  concen- 
trated and  complete  course. 

In  specialized  secretarial  work,  vocabulary  and  dic- 
tation books  are  available  for  the  more  common  programs. 

Evangeline  Markwick  lists  texts  used  in  Colby's  medical 

1/ 

secretarial  and  aeronautical  secretarial  work.  The  use 
of  all  types  of  trade  magazines,  house  organs,  and  special 
articles  in  each  field  is  also  suggested. 

Each  Junior  college  library  should  fulfill  require- 
ments for  accredited  college  libraries.  In  each  class- 
room a number  of  texts  and  supplementary  materials  should 
be  available  for  constant  use.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
1 / Markwick,  op.  cit.,  P.  9* 
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in  the  use  of  reference  books. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

The  Junior  college  student  should  have  the  right  to 
expect  more  than  duplication  of  his  high  school  work  in 
this  field  also.  Teaching  conditions  should  be  of  such 
grade  that  the  teacher  may  be  free  to  devote  herself  and 
her  ingenuity  to  her  task.  The  hampering  of  disciplinary 
measures  disappears  with  the  greater  maturity  of  the 
student.  Realization  that  the  work  will  be  actually 
used  in  earning  a living  increases  the  student’s  desire 
to  learn.  The  organization  of  the  junior  college  curric- 
ula must  be  so  dynamic  that  the  student  never  loses  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  teach  the  necessary  and  up-to- 
date  skills  and  related  information.  Good  guidance 
should  eliminate  those  pupils  who  are  not  at  home  in  the 
Junior  college  secretarial  department.  All  these  factors 
lead  to  a teaching  situation  wherein  the  junior  college 
Instructor  is  free  to  use  many  of  the  teaching  methods 
which  the  high  school  has  found  impracticable.  Allowing 
students  to  dictate  to  each  other,  co-operative  proof- 
reading, and  other  work-shop  and  laboratory  work  will 
help  students  get  along  with  each  other  and  work  togeth- 
er. The  lessening  of  the  traditional  classroom  atmos- 
phere will  ease  the  transition  from  the  school  to  the 
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Standards  of  Achievement 


Since  the  object  of  and  excuse  for  secretarial 
training  is  the  job,  the  standard  of  achievement  in  each 
of  the  branches  of  secretarial  training  should  be  nothing 
less  than  the  standards  required  by  business*  Standards 
should  be  more  than  these,  if  the  pupil  is  to  be  given  a 
reserve  on  which  to  fall  back  at  times  of  greater  stress 
or  as  an  added  measure  of  self-confidence* 

Job -competency  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
secretarial  training*  What  is  this  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  shorthand  and  typewriting?  This  differs  somewhat 
with  how  these  skills  are  used.  The  secretary  taking 
legal  testimony  in  the  office  of  a lawyer  will  need  to 
be  faster  than  the  average  secretary  taking  short  routine 
business  letters.  A shorthand  speed  of  115  to  120  words 
per  minute  and  a typewriting  speed  of  70  to  75  words  per 
minute  will  probably  give  the  average  secretary  a reserve 
upon  which  to  draw*  These  skills  should  be  correlated  ac- 
curately in  a transcription  speed  of  about  35  words  per 
minute.  A follow-up  of  the  secretarial  graduates  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had  need  for  as 
much  or  more  than  the  speed  their  classes  gave  them.  It 
might  be  necessary  and  more  beneficial  to  train  a selected 
group  in  high  speed  work  rather  than  the  entire  class. 


A standard  of  achievement  cannot  be  set  down  in 


words  per  minute  for  many  of  the  desirable  traits  of  a 
good  secretary.  The  secretary  should  be  able  to  arrange 
transcription  neatly  and  accurately  on  paper  in  the  best 
accepted  methods  of  business  practice,  A flexible  secre- 
tary must  have  recognition  that  in  doing  the  above  and 
in  meeting  situations  in  office  work,  common  sense  and 
adaptability  are  desirable;  for  example,  if  the  office 
letter-heads  should  measure  8 by  10|-  inches  rather  than 
by  11  inches,  adjusting  to  this  difference  should  not 
be  a major  catastrophe. 

To  repeat  several  more  of  the  aims  of  secretarial  work 
which  also  serve  as  standards,  the  secretary  must  have 
the  knowledge  of  certain  related  information  which  will 
be  stepping-stones  to  advancement — the  knowledge  of  oral 
and  written  English,  common  business  forms,  the  common 
machines,  filing,  and  bookkeeping.  Her  personal  charac- 
teristics— neatness,  cleanliness,  and  propriety  of  dress, 
proper  ways  of  conduct  and  business  ethics — must  be  be- 
yond reproach. 

Several  of  our  New  England  junior  colleges  have  set 
up  standards  of  achievement  in  their  catalogues  in  con- 
junction with  their  passing  or  graduation  requirements. 

1.  Graduation  requirements: 

Shorthand — 120-140  words  per  minute  on  routine 
work.  100-120  words  per  minute  on 
solid  material. 

Typewriting — 60  to  80  words  per  minute. 
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2.  Shorthand  graduation  speed--100-120  words  per 
minute, 

3.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a position,  a student 
should  have  a special  recognition  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  or  accounting.  Requirements  are: 

Shorthand- -ability  to  take  dictation  at  100  words 
per  minute  and  transcribe  accurately. 

Typewriting--completion  of  syllabus  and  passing  a 
typewriting  test  of  15  minutes  at  a 
speed  of  50  words  per  minute  with 
fewer  than  5 errors. 

Testing  urogram 

The  choice  of  course  of  studies  to  be  followed  in 
Junior  college  should  be  a decisive  one;  for  this  reason, 
all  available  tests  should  be  used  in  helping  to  make  the 
pupil's  choice  the  right  one.  Testing  throughout  the 
course  should  be  wisely  done  in  order  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  each  student  may  be  located  and  remedied  as  they 
occur,  her  achievement  closely  watched,  and  her  knowledge 
accurately  gauged.  Placement  bureaus  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  test  results,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
school  is  largely  determined  by  the  ability  of  its  grad- 
uates. Standard  tests  are  the  same  as  available  for  any 
grade  of  commercial  work. 

Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  from  her  findings  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  beginning  office  workers,  suggests  another 
phase  of  testing:^ 


1 / Finkelhor,  op.  cit.,  p.  81 
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The  commercial  curriculum  of  schools  should  in- 
clude programs  of  testing  similar  to  those  used  in 
business  employment  interviews  so  that  students  may 
be  trained  to  meet  such  employment  situations  ade- 
quately, This  should  Include  impromptu  dictation, 
f providing  the  student  with  a typewriter  that  may  not 

have  been  standard  equipment  in  the  school,  and  test- 
ing the  student  without  the  student's  previous  knowl- 
edge that  a test  is  to  be  given# 

A program  of  this  type  would  give  the  student  con- 
fidence in  applying  for  positions,  and  discount  greatly 
unfavorable  impressions  which  may  be  ma.de  by  nervousness# 
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CHATTER  III 


TRENDS 

Curriculum  Enrichment 

The  Junior  college  may  improve  its  offerings  by  in- 
stituting cooperative  training  programs.  Alan  S.  ’Wilson 
in  writing  of  the  Hilly er  Junior  College  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  its  program  in  cooperative  training 
states  that  the  Junior  college  should  work  out  its  own 
program  rather  than  borrow  from  the  senior  college.  1 / 
Cooperative  training,  in  principle,  entails  a choice  of 
occupation  which  can  better  be  made  on  the  older  age  lev- 
el of  Junior  college  than  that  of  high  school.  Where- 
ever  possible,  the  Junior  college  should  complete  at 
least  one  16-week  semester  before  placing  its  students  in 
positions.  This  time  will  give  the  college  an  opportuni- 
ty to  study  and  analyze  the  pupil  and  accustom  him  to  his 
part  in  the  important  and  frequently  complicated  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  college  and  work-experience 
institution. 

Dr.  Eells  in  his  book  on  Junior  college  terminal 

education  includes  in  the  chapter  on  principles  of  Junior 

1 / Alan  S.  Wilson , "Some  Observations  on  Cooperative 
Training  at  the  Junior  College  Level,"  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly . XII  (Summer,  1944),  pp.  53-54. 
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college  business  education  the  following  principle: 


Principle  No . 7. — Work  experience  ordinarily 
of  an  apprentice  nature  is  essential  to  a fully  de- 
veloped vocational  business  program.  This  experi- 
ence may  be  of  a usual  co-operative  nature  or  may  de- 
velop along  some  of  the  less  usual  types,  such  as 
college  directed  experiences,  the  institutional  co- 
operative plan  and  criticized  observation,  and  per- 
sonal or  group  investigation.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  junior  college  is  the  last  formal  education  for 
most  students,  hence  closest  to  their  productive 
work  experiences,  every  effort  to  make  the  trans- 
ition from  training  to  earning  as  natural  as  possi- 
ble is  important. 

Several  of  the  17  New  England  junior  colleges  outline 
work  experience  programs  similar  to  those  suggested  above. 
Several  are  mentioned: 

Month- a-year  plan. — The  entire  school  closes 
for  a month  at  mid-year,  so  that  its  students  may  ob- 
tain work  experience  at  that  time. 

Work-Projects  plan.--  A set  of  work  experiences 
in  and  about  the  school  is  arranged,  and  the  student 
must  complete  this  schedule.  Included  are  mimeo- 
graphing, student  secretary  to  heads  of  department, 
filing,  and  typewriting. 

Occupational  Experience. — An  opportunity  is 
arranged  for  the  student  to  work  two  half-days,  or 
some  set  time,  each  week  throughout  the  two  school 
years.  In  the  case  of  medical  secretarial  work,  this 
may  be  volunteer  hospital  work. 

The  work-experience  courses  of  a particular  junior 
college  may  be  used  as  a distinctive  feature  of  that 
school.  On  the  following  page  is  quoted  the  catalogue 
description  of  the  work- experience  plan  of  one  institution. 
The  plan  followed  is  the  Mmonth-a-year"  program. 


1/  W.  C.  Eells,  Present  Status  of  J unlor  College  Terminal 
Education , op.  cit.,  p.  197* 
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Vocational  Experl ence  Project . — Youth  dis- 
covers that  ambition  and  success  must  have  a back- 
ground of  experience.  To  obtain  this  experience  be- 
comes a major  problem  of  many  college  graduates,  un- 
less, along  with  formal  education,  it  has  been  woven 
into  the  path  of  their  training. 


Sndicott  recognizes  this  as  a critical  need  in 
the  life  of  most  young  women  and  consequently  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  four  consecutive  weeks  of  vo- 
cational experience  each  year,  when  each  student  may 
actually  be  out  in  a chosen  field  of  interest,  test- 
ing herself  against  the  realities  of  life  in  the 
business  and  professional  world.  During  this  period 
the  student  may  devote  her  full-time  to  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  demonstrating  and  developing  her 
initiative  and  self-reliance.  Such  an  experience 
enables  her  to  find  out  early  in  her  training  wheth- 
er her  tentative  choice  of  a vocation  should  be  made 
permanent  or  whether  she  should  change  to  another 
vocation.  By  means  of  this  Vocational  Experience 
Project,  the  student  becomes  aware  of  her  talents 
along  the  lines  of  her  special  interests. 


A Vocational  Experience  Project  supplements 
the  residence  training  of  the  student  with  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  vocational  pursuit.  These  four 
weeks  are  in  addition  to  the  normal  academic  calendar 
of  standard  colleges  and  supplements  academic  train- 
ing. The  project  may  cover  a wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests....In  some  cases,  the  projects  may  bear  upon 
the  academic  interests  of  the  student  and  involve 
work  in  libraries,  museums,  or  special  work  in 
schools.  Tests  of  Vocational  Experience  Projects 
reveal  that  the  work  done  away  from  the  campus  ac- 
complishes important  educational  ends. 


Such  a program  affords  the  student  an  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  her  understanding  of  her  education- 
al and  vocational  requirements.  By  it,  the  student 
may  analyze  her  vocational  choice  and  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  her  ambitions  and  abilities.  This  period 
of  internship  unites  the  practical  with  the  academic. 
...The  vocational  adviser  co-operates  in  every  way 
possible  to  secure  for  each  student  the  right  posi- 
tion, but  the  placement  of  the  student  depends  upon 
her  own  effort  and  initiative. .. .Securing  a posi- 
tion is  often  as  much  of  an  experience  as  filling 
it.--  Endicott  J unior  College  Catalogue. 
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In  the  actual  teaching  of  the  skill  subjects,  too 
much  variation  is  not  possible,  but  improved  methods  of 
teaching  are  possible  to  adjust  the  courses  to  the 
maturity  of  the  pupil.  In  the  skill  subject,  enrichment 
of  work  comes  in  the  broadening  of  the  entire  program  of 
studies  rather  than  in  the  specific  skill  studies.  The 
specialized  secretarial  training  courses  are  all  examples 
of  such  a broadening.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  schools 
calls  its  coordinating  course  a seminar  may  cause  the 
pupils  to  treat  it  more  seriously  than  if  it  had  been 
plainly  labeled  ''Secretarial  Practice." 

Prerequisite  Subjects  and  Entrance  Requirements 

The  junior  colleges,  as  a rule,  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  a high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  entrance 
requirements.  Schools  which  have  grown  out  of  business 
colleges  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  ask  for  a college 
preparatory  course  in  high  school.  This  perhaps  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  period  when  business  schools  were  in  the 
process  of  up-grading.  A year  of  science  is  often  asked 
as  a prerequisite  subject  for  those  pupils  who  are  plan- 
ning to  be  medical  secretaries. 

A practice  of  asking  for  prerequisite  subjects  would 
set  up  in  the  junior  college  a control  similar  to  that 
of  the  senior  college  over  the  high  school,  a condition 
which  has  been  a bone  of  contention  for  many  years. 
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The  development  of  good  guidance  programs  in  the  high 
school  should  forestall  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
junior  college  to  set  up  entrance  requirements.  Articu- 
lation of  work  between  the  high  school  and  junior  college 
would  see  that  the  high  school  was  aware  of  those  sub- 
jects which  should  be  included  in  specific  programs.  In 
any  case,  a year  of  science  or  a course  in  typewriting  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  of  any  general  high  school  educa- 
tion program.  An  elementary  course  in  typewriting  would 
eliminate  the  problem  of  commencing  work  on  both  short- 
hand and  typewriting  at  the  same  time  in  junior  college. 

Length  of  Course 

The  junior  college  course  is  accepted  to  be  a two- 
year  program  in  its  entirety.  Time  devoted  to  the  indi- 
vidual subjects  within  the  two  years  varies,  however. 

For  examole,  shorthand  may  be  taught  four,  three,  or  two 
of  the  possible  four  semesters.  This  is  also  true  of 
typewriting. 

Specialized  secretarial  courses,  to  be  especially 
effective,  may  take  longer  than  two  years.  Notations  are 
made  in  several  catalogues  that  "A  third  year  could  well 
be  spent  on  this  course."  Acceptance  of  the  fact  that  for 
some  students  a third  year  is  necessary  provides  for  indi- 
vidual differences  in  student  ability.  Bright  students 
are  not  retarded,  nor  slower  ones  unduly  hurried. 
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Most  of  the  junior  colleges,  especially  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  business  colleges,  take  special  students 
for  one-year  courses,  but  these  students,  unless  they  are 
transfer  students,  are  granted  a certificate  in  place  of 
the  regular  diploma  or  degree. 

Need  for  Guidance  Programs 
Guidance  in  the  junior  college  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, as  this  paper  has  already  mentioned,  because  the 
student  is  presumed  to  be  choosing  his  life  work.  The 
guidance  function  is  one  of  the  basic  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Junior  college.  The  public  assumes  that  the  junior 
college  will  take  a scientific  interest  in  the  individual 
and  supervise  his  training  so  that  he  will  get  the  great- 
est return  possible  on  his  educational  investment. 

The  guidance  function  is  summed  up  in  another  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Junior  college  business  education:^ 

Principle  No.  10. — Guidance  of  all  types  is 
essential  in  the  Junior  college  business  education. 
Guidance  at  the  Junior  college  level  differs  from 
guidance  in  the  earlier  secondary  levels  in  provid- 
ing more  thorough  analysis  and  wider  experiences, 
based  upon  more  intensive  observations  and  greater 
maturity. 

The  guidance  department  has  other  important  duties. 

It  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  follow-up  studies  of 

the  pupils  of  a junior  college.  Ralph  Snyder  reports  that 

1/  Sells,  Present  Status  of  J unlor  College  Terminal  Educa- 
tion, op.  cit.,  p.  198. 


information  from  surveys  of  local  business  firms  and  from 
follow-up  studies  of  former  students  now  on  the  job  will 
be  of  great  value  in  determining  what  courses  each  junior 
college  should  offer.^/ 

Mr.  Snyder  cites  as  an  example  the  work  done  by  the 
Division  of  Business  Education  of  the  Fullerton  Junior 
College  in  Missouri.  2/  The  1943-44  follow-up  of  the  for- 
mer commercial  students  finds  the  following  info mat ion 
helpful  in  planning  the  business  education  program: 


Table  8.  Courses  Taken  in  Fullerton  Junior  College  which 
have  been  of  Great  or  Some  Help  on  the  Job. 


Course 

G-reat 

or 

Some 

Help 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Report- 
ing 

Total 
Report- 
. ing 

1. 

Typewriting 

191 

96.4 

198 

2. 

Business  English 

127 

92.7 

137 

3. 

Stenography 

108 

73.9 

146 

4. 

Business  Correspondence 

107 

93.8 

114 

5. 

Secretarial  Training 

106 

98.1 

108 

6. 

Filing 

93 

82.3 

113 

7. 

Office  Machines 

86 

81.1 

106 

8. 

Spelling 

80 

86.0 

93 

9. 

Business  Mathematics 

66 

70.2 

94 

10. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

60 

52.6 

114 

11. 

Penmanship 

54 

62.1 

87 

12. 

Secretarial  Accounting 

48 

55.2 

87 

13. 

PBX  Switchboard 

47 

53.4 

88 

14. 

Machine  Calculation 

41 

67.2 

61 

15. 

Merchandising  Courses 

29 

50.9 

57 

Fullerton  has  also  found  that  the  business  education 
1/  Snyder,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

2/  Ibid,  p.  52. 
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program  must  have  a definite  rating,  placement,  and  fol- 
low-up system  to  he  completely  successf ul.i/ 


1.  Rating  System.  A definite  rating  system 
and  sheet  is  needed  for  each  pupil  to  keep  track  of 
marks,  progress,  and  other  characteristics. 


2.  Placement  service.  This  must  he  organized  so 
that  pupils  will  have  confidence  in  it. 

3.  Follow-up  program.  Interest  in  the  student 
should  not  cease  uoon  graduation.  Information  from 
follow-up  will  show  type  of  employer,  business,  sal- 
ary, and  difficulties  met  on  the  Job. 


2/ 


Job  Analysis 

Evangeline  Markwick  has  written  about  Job  analysis 
work  which  has  been  done  in  setting  up  the  specialized 
secretarial  courses  at  Colby  and  other  junior  colleges. 
She  mentions  as  examples  two  teachers  in  Milwaukee  who 
visited  lawyers,  court  reporters,  Judges,  clerks,  and 
courts.  As  a result,  a course  in  training  legal  secreta- 
ries was  set  up  which  was  based  upon  existing  demands  and 
abounding  in  materials  of  actual  use  to  both  pupils  and 
prospective  employers.  Fullerton  Junior  College  has  also 
made  job  analyses  of  requirements  necessary  for  a certain 
Job  in  the  surrounding  area.^ 

In  New  England,  Colby  Is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
Junior  college  which  uses  job-analysis  as  an  aid  to 
1/  Ibid,  p.  52. 


2/  Markwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  7 
2/  Snyder,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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setting  up  its  courses.  The  school  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  not  training  for  a local  demand.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  study  the  demands  for  a partic- 
ular type  of  work  on  a national  basis,  or,  at  least,  on 
the  basis  of  the  territory  which  its  graduates  were  cover- 
ing, Colby  has  two  specialized  curricula,  the  aeronauti- 
cal and  medical  secretarial  programs.  Miss  Markwick  re- 
ports that  the  aeronautical  program  was  set  up  quickly 
without  the  usual  research,  because  of  the  immediate  de- 
mands for  such  secretaries.^/  The  medical  secretarial 
program  was  begun  in  1934,  No  physicians  were  locally 
available,  but  the  course  was  logical  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent laboratory  at  the  school.  A questionnaire  was 
sent  out  to  find  what  should  be  taught.  The  returns,  from 
539  doctors  and  124  medical  secretaries,  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:-^/ 

1.  That  office  duties  of  medical  secretaries 
are  very  similar  in  all  sizes  of  communities; 

2.  That  in  the  smaller  communities,  secretaries 
are  asked  to  a greater  variety  of  laboratory  work, 

3.  That  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
following  subjects  was  warranted: 

English  (with  attention  to  speech) 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Specialized  Office  Courses 
l7  Markwick,-  op.  cit.,  p.  7* 

2/  Ibid,  pp.  8-9* 
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Filing 

Medical  Terminology  and  Dictation 

Medical  Accounting 

Letter  Writing 

Biology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Chemistry 

Bacteriology 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis 
Clinical  Laboratory  Theory 
Clinical  Laboratory  Use 

The  analysis  of  local  needs  and  outlining  of  courses 
to  fit  secretaries  for  specialized  Jobs  builds  good  will 
in  the  community.  Both  are  examples  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  junior  college  program. 


Up-Grading  of  Teachers 

Up-grading  of  teachers  runs  along  several  lines — 
business  experience,  a live  attitude,  modem  methods,  and 
broad  backgrounds.  Evangeline  Markwick,  at  the  end  of 
her  article  on  specialized  secretarial  programs  in  junior 
colleges,  remarks  that  teachers  in  these  new  fields  should 
keep  up  with  the  work  of  their  students.— ^ In  the  case 
of  specialized  programs,  this  will  provide  a field  of 
interest  outside  that  of  pedagogy.  The  teacher  should  re- 
capture the  attitude  of  humble,  eager  learner.  Rut-making 
and  rut-keeping  are  easy  for  the  teacher.  These  state- 
ments offer  a goal  for  the  junior  college  teacher.  They 
imply  that  she  should  know  more  than  the  mere  skill  which 


1 / Ibid,  p.  10 
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she  is  teaching.  She  should  be  cognizant  of  the  entire 
field  of  her  specialization. 

Business  experience,  according  to  Margaret  Forcht 
in  an  article  in  the  Business  Education  World,  can  be 
had.^  It  may  not  be  lying  around  everywhere,  but  the 
chances  are  greater,  if  the  applicant  has  intelligence, 
personality,  good  appearance,  skill,  and  salesmanship- 
abilities  which  are  desirable  in  the  business  teacher.  A 
broad  background  of  business  experience  will  help  to  make 
the  academically  trained  respect  the  commercial  teacher 
more.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  commercial 
teacher  should  practice  the  psychology  which  she  advo- 
cates. 

Dr.  Eells  states  that  the  business  teacher  in  all 

2/ 

branches  of  business  education  needs  up-grading.—'  He 
looks  to  the  day  when  all  teachers  will  have,  not  only  a 
Bachelors1  degree,  but  also  a Masters*  degree.  Only  then, 
in  his  opinion,  will  the  teaching  profession  be  truly  a 
profession. 

A plan  for  selecting  junior  college  teachers  is  pre- 
sented by  W.  D.  Blake  in  an  article  in  The  Nation*  s 

1 / Margaret  Forcht,  "Status  of  the  Commercial  Teacher," 
Business  Education  World,  XXVI  (November,  1945) , 131-132. 

2/  Eells,  Up-Grading  and  Out-Grading  of  Business  Education, 
op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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Schools . 1/  Mr*  Blake  believes  that  information  about 
prospective  junior  college  teachers  should  show  evidence 
of  the  following: 

1.  A broad  base  of  general  education  and  con- 
centration on  one  field  of  subject  matter* 

2.  A wide  experience  in  extra-curricular 
activities* 

3*  A creative  and  experimental  mind* 

4*  An  understanding  of  the  adolescent,  his  ex 
periences,  his  problems,  and  his  needs* 

3*  A social  point  of  view  with  a genuine 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  humanity* 

6*  Possession  of  a vigorous  personality  and 
qualities  of  leadership* 

7*  Work  experience* 

8*  Common  sense  and  a sense  of  humor* 

The  training  of  the  prospective  junior  college 

2/ 

teacher  should  include:—' 

1.  Educational  psychology* 

2*  Methods  and  principles  of  college  teaching 
including  observation  and  practice  teaching* 

3*  Philosophy  of  the  junior  college* 

4*  Junior  college  organization* 

5*  Problems  of  college  teaching. 

Blake  also  remarks  that,  if  the  junior  college  has 

been  an  outstanding  success  with  teachers  who  have  had 

l/  W.  D*  Blake,  "A  Plan  for  Selecting  and  Training 
Junior  College  Teachers,"  The  Nation*  s Schools , XXXIV 
(October,  1944) , 44* 

2/  Ibid,  p.  44* 
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no  junior  college  training,  it  should  bound  ahead  even 
more  with  trained  personnel.^ 

Shields,  in  a study  of  junior  college  teachers, 
found  that  the  junior  college  teacher  comes  from  all 
types  of  college  background.  Degrees  had  been  given  in 
both  related  and  unrelated  fields.  2/  It  is  not  easy,  he 
states,  to  secure  a person  who  has  had  training  in  the 
background  field  of  economics  and  business  with  some 
technical  training  in  a semi-professional  pursuit,  plus 
adequate  training  in  education,  occupational  experience 
above  merely  the  routine,  and  the  desirable  personality 
traits  of  a good  teacher.^  The  utilization  of  part-time 

4/ 

personnel  is  suggested  in  certain  fields  by  both  Shields— 7 
and  Finkelhor.^  One  of  the  New  England  Junior  colleges 
lists  in  its  catalogue  the  names  of  its  "Lay  Faculty.1' 

Visual  Education 

Visual  education  has  become  important  in  the  junior 
college  as  can  be  seen  by  the  inclusion  in  almost  all 
catalogues  that  visual  aids  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  program.  In  any  program  of  studies  where  appre- 
ciations are  taught,  visual  aids  are  especially  important. 

1/  Ibid,  p.  44. 

2/  Shields,  op.  cit. , p.  45* 

2/  Ibid,  p.  68. 

4/  Ibid,  p.  68. 

£/  Finkelhor,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
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H.  R.  Lissack,  in  an  article  on  '’Classroom  Films — 
What  Are  They?",  describes  the  functions  of  a classroom 
film  quite  adequately:  u 

A classroom  film  is  designed  specifically  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  motion  picture  to 
assist  teachers  in  imparting  to  students  those  atti- 
tudes, skills,  and  facts  which  are  an  important  part 
of  the  educational  curriculum.  It  is  a teaching 
tool  Just  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, and  textbooks  are  teaching  tools.  All  of 
them  enable  the  teacher  to  communicate  with  the 
learner  with  an  efficiency  beyond  mere  verbalism. 

The  classroom  film  places  at  the  teacher’s  disposal 
such  facilities  of  the  motion  picture  as  animation 
to  clarify  abstract  concepts,  instant  transportation 
to  bring  the  world  to  the  classroom,  synchronized 
sight  and  sound,  spoken  rather  than  the  less  power- 
ful written  commentary,  color  and  motion  to  simulate 
reality,  time-lapse  photography  to  speed  up  slow 
processes,  slow-motion  photography  to  slow  down  fast 
processes,  telescopic  and  microscopic  photography  to 
give  to  all  the  benefit  of  these  costly  instruments, 
efficiency  of  time  and  space  in  recreating  labora- 
tory demonstration,  and  other  techniques  unique  to 
the  sound  motion  picture. 

The  implications  of  the  above  facilities  and  their 
apolication  to  the  junior  college  program  can  easily  be 
seen.  Colleges  which  have  found  laboratory  work  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  in  their  medical  secretarial  programs  may 
be  helped  by  visual  aids.  Familiarity  with  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  taught  in  a foreign  trade  secretarial  course 
by  means  of  visual  aids.  Such  a subject  probably  should 
not  be  omitted  from  all  programs. 

IT  H.  R.  Lissack,  "Classroom  Films--What  Are  They?"  Edu- 
cational Screen , XXV  (March,  1946)  , 132. 
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Business  education  is  fortunate  in  that  many  of  the 
films  which  are  issued  by  firms  or  manufactured  by  them 
for  their  own  use  are  on  some  subject  of  business-adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  or  merchandise  information.  In  a 
program  of  studies  which  is  too  crowded  to  devote  time  to 
an  entire  course  in  these  above  subjects,  films  may  bring 
the  information  easily  and  give  the  students  quick  sum- 
maries of  highlights  to  be  remembered.  "Protecting  the 
Consumer"  and  "G-etting  your  Money’s  Worth"  are  examples 
of  films  developed  in  the  field  of  consumer  economics. 

A new  film,  "Fit  and  Fair",  has  just  been  released  to 
help  in  the  field  of  good  posture  and  good  grooming#  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education  and  Educational  Screen  are 
sources  of  film  Information.  The  former  regularly  in- 
cludes a column  on  visual  aids  in  business  education. 

The  Educational  Screen  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  whole 
field  of  visual  aids.  The  junior  college  should  be  care- 
ful to  watch  age  levels  in  the  use  of  films.  Films  must 
be  used  as  a teaching  device  rather  than  an  entertainment 
if  their  greatest  educational  value  is  to  be  realized. 

Moving  pictures,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  visual 
aids  to  be  used.  A good  program  will  include  the  use  of 
slides,  film  strips,  charts  and  maps,  graphs,  exhibits, 
field  trips,  and  the  radio.  Films  have  been  developed  to 
demonstrate  speed  typewriting  and  advice,  as  well  as  the 
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operation  of  the  typewriter.  The  Gregg  Company  has  pro- 
duced films  and  film  strips  on  both  speed  and  transcription 
pointers.  Opaque  projectors  may  be  used  to  project  indi- 
vidual shorthand  notes  on  the  blackboard  for  analysis. 
Slides  are  also  of  use  in  shorthand  penmanship  and  drills. 
Letters  which  have  been  saved  from  everyone's  mail  soon 
make  an  excellent  collection  of  actual  business  letters. 

Recordings  are  used  effectively  to  mark  improvement 
of  speech  over  a period  of  time.  Home-made  films  may 
accomplish  much  in  oosture  correction  and  be  of  aid  in 
clothing  criticism  and  instruction.  Units  on  appreciation 
and  evaluation  of  the  moving  picture  and  radio  should  be  a 
part  of  the  junior  college  general  education  program. 

These  units  will  develop  more  intelligent  criticism  of 
the  moving  pictures  and  radio  and,  in  turn,  lead  to 
discerning  public  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

G-eneral 

!•  This  study  of  junior  college  secretarial  train- 
ing has  afforded  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  history  of  the  junior  college  more  closely  than  is 
usually  done  by  the  secondary  teacher  or  graduate  student 
The  junior  college  is  an  inviting  field  to  the  high 
school  teacher  who  has  watched,  in  addition  to  the  suc- 
cessful shorthand  pupils  in  high  school,  a great  many 
youngsters  who  were  too  immature  to  study  shorthand  to 
their  best  advantage.  Observation  of  college  teaching 
has  shown  the  pleasure  of  working  with  more  mature  stu- 
dents. Secretarial  classes  in  action  have  worked  out 
teaching  methods  which  accomplish  greater  results  than 
the  high  school  teacher  finds  possible  with  large  classes 
heavy  programs,  and  students  who  are  not  ready  to  learn 
a skill.  The  spirit  of  the  junior  college  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed from  a study  of  the  catalogues.  Acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  junior  college  leads  to  great- 
er understanding  of  the  scope  of  this  school.  To  study 
the  possibilities  of  the  Junior  college  is  to  realize 
what  a junior  college  education  for  all  could  mean. 
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2.  The  Junior  college  and  its  place  in  the  field  of 
education  have  been  well  defined.  The  necessity  of  defi- 
nition of  terms  arises  in  the  individual  programs  which 
the  schools  offer,  not  in  the  general  theory  of  the  type 
of  institution.  Much  material  has  been  published  on  this 
general  theory,  less  on  the  fields  of  study,  and  very  little 
on  the  separate  subjects;  the  research  worker  therefore, 
must  do  much  repetitious  reading. 

3.  The  majority  of  Junior  college  catalogues  are 
edited  to  sell  the  school,  its  environment  and  social  ad- 
vantages, its  golden  opportunities.  Selling  the  program 
of  studies  for  its  educational  advantages  is  not  done  by 
most  schools.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  education  are  often 
overlooked.  The  art  of  successful  catalogue  publishing  is 
never  forgotten. 

4.  New  England  needs  more  Junior  colleges--either 
public  or  less  expensive.  The  field  should  be  wide  enough 
for  such  colleges  to  be  established  with  very  little  com- 
petition for  the  existing  Junior  colleges. 

In  the  Secretarial  Field 

5.  The  terms  used  in  catalogues  are  often  ambiguous. 
Between  catalogues,  there  is  little  agreement  of  course 
and  even  subject  titles.  Admittedly,  this  may  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  to  the  prospective  student  or  his  family. 

Each  one  of  these  catalogues  goes  back,  however,  to  some 
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person  who  originally  set  up  the  various  business  pro- 
grams* If  these  people,  presumably  in  the  commercial 
field,  cannot  agree  on  their  usage  of  terms,  much  work 
definitely  needs  to  be  done  in  establishing  a common 
vocabulary  in  the  field  of  secretarial  training.  To  a 
person  who  knows  this  field  of  secretarial  training  well, 
each  secretarial  program  tells  a story  about  the  school 
and  the  department  offering  it. 

6.  Junior  college  teachers  who  complain  about  be- 
ginning work  on  shorthand  and  typewriting  at  the  same 
time  need  only  to  make  a study  of  the  offerings  as  set  out 
in  the  catalogues  to  realize  that  methods  have  been  found 
in  an  attempt  to  offset  such  a situation. 

7.  Studies  are  needed  to  show  the  number  of  semes- 
ters required  to  teach  shorthand  most  effectively.  Either 
no  differences  in  results  occur  among  the  schools  which 
teach  shorthand  in  four,  three,  or  two  semesters,  or  one 
of  programs  produces  superior  work.  The  school  with  the 
two-semester  course  may  be  failing  to  accomplish  its  best 
work,  or  the  school  w ith  the  four-semester  program  may  be 
wasting  valuable  pupil  time.  Typewriting  also  needs  study 
to  determine  the  answers  to  these  same  questions.  The 
answer  may  be  in  the  amount  of  ground  covered,  teaching 
method,  or  concentration  of  the  course. 

8.  The  number  of  class  hours  devoted  to  both  short- 
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hand  and  typewriting  vary  so  greatly  that  here,  again,  the 
question  of  the  most  preferable  arrangement  arises.  How 
do  results  compare  in  schools  teaching  shorthand  with  fif- 
teen periods  of  class  work  a week  for  two  semesters  and  in 
those  teaching  shorthand  three  periods  a week  for  two 
years.  It  seems  probably  that  one  of  these  set-ups  must 
be  more  efficient  than  another* 

9.  The  question  of  supply  and  demand  in  secretaries 
needs  constant  attention.  Confidence  in  the  junior  college 
will  be  shaken  if  its  graduates,  in  the  specialist  fields 
particularly,  do  not  find  employment  in  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained. 

10.  In  transferring  secretarial  training  from  the 
high  school  to  the  junior  college,  several  questions  arise. 
Has  shorthand  always  been  too  difficult  for  the  average 
high  school  pupil  to  learn  completely  and  effectively  at 
his  age  level?  If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  the  transfer 
of  the  identical  program  to  the  junior  college  would  be 
justified.  If  the  answer  is  negative,  the  junior  college 
student  should  be  able  to  expect  a program  modified  to  fit 
his  educational  measurements,  not  a duplication  of  the 
high  school  program.  Limits  of  learning  ability  should 
not  be  set  where  no  limit  exists  or  where  the  limit  is 
much  higher  than  is  supposed* 
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APPENDIX  A 


LIST  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 


Junior  College 

No  Sec- 
retarial 
Training 

Catalog 

Unavail- 

able 

Included 

in 

Study 

Massachusetts 

Bay  Path  Secretarial  School 

X 

Becker  Junior  College 

X 

Bradford  Junior  College 

X 

Burdett  College 

X 

Cambridge  Graduate  School 

X 

Cambridge  Junior  College 

X 

Chamberlain  School 

X 

Dean  Junior  College 

X 

Endicott  Junior  College 

X 

Erskine  School 

X 

Fisher  School 

X 

Garland  School 

X 

House-in-the-Pines 

X 

Lasell  Junior  College 

X 

Mary  Brooks  School 

X 

Middlesex  University 

Junior  College 

X 

Mount  Ida 

X 

Nichols 

X 

Pine  Manor 

X 

West  Hill  School 

X 

Worcester  Junior  College 

X 

Maine 

Bangor  Seminary  Junior 

College 

X 

Kent's  Hill  Junior  College 

X 

Portland  Junior  College 

X 

Ricker  Junior  College 

X 

St.  Joseph's  Juniorate 

X 

Westbrook  Junior  College 

X 

New  Hampshire 

Colby  Junior  College 

X 

Vermont 

Goddard 

X 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College 

X 

Vermont  Junior  College 

X 
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